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THE LIMITS OF LAW 
‘Lex injusta non est Lex’! 


Davip KNOWLES 
Regius Professor of Modern History at Cambridge 


OU will remember that in the final stage of the trial of 

y Sir Thomas More, when, according to William Roper, 

Sir Thomas had alleged that the law of God overrode the 
laws of England, and that, in addition, the indictment, which 
relied on the word ‘maliciously’ to bring More under the Statute, 
was faulty, the Chancellor, Audley, momentarily shaken by his 
predecessor’s eloquence and known legal wisdom, turned to his 
colleague the Chief Justice, Sir John FitzJames, and asked him 
what he thought of the indictment. FitzJames was not to be caught. 
“My lords all, by St Julian’, he replied, ‘I must needs confess that 
if the acte of parliament be not unlawful, then is not the indict- 
ment in my conscience insufficient.’ Thus saying, he threw the 
case back upon the Act of Supremacy, with the implication that 
a Statute was beyond the reach of criticism. 

As it happens, the latest of all Tudor historians, in a remarkable 
survey that appeared only a few months ago, gave it as his 
opinion that in the years 1530-3 a great revolution in legal and 
political theory and practice was achieved in England: that Parlia- 
ment—that is, of course, the king in Parliament—became then 
both in theory and practice what it has ever since remained, the 
self-sufficient, omnicompetent legislative body. That this was so 
in foro externo was proclaimed and understood at the time. The 
legislative competition of the Church, whether in the form of 
ancient canon law or new decretals, or in the form of conciliar 
decrees in England, had been for the future eliminated by Henry 
VIII. That it was so in foro interno, that is, that no appeal was valid 
to the subject of the king of England to any alleged law of God 
or conviction of conscience was certainly the immediate effect 
of the Henrician legislation, though Henry himself would of 
course have stoutly maintained that there could be no contradic- 
tion between his law and God’s. In the course of time, I hope I 
1 Text of a paper read to the Thomas More Society of London in December 1955. 
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THE LIMITS OF LAW 403 
am right in saying, a purely secular, positivist view of Statute 
law has prevailed. A Statute is law—we do not consider whether 
it is lawful. And yet, illogically enough, some Statutes, such as 
those requiring an oath, or imposing military service or dealing 
with the marriage of divorced persons, take notice of the existence 
of divergent convictions as to what is permitted to a man to do. 

The trial of Sir Thomas More, then, with all the circumstances 
preceding it, raises in an acute form two problems which, 
throughout the history of the western world, have been debated 
again and again. What is law? What is authority? I do not propose 
to consider either of these as deep practical issues—though they 
certainly are such—but rather to glance briefly as an historian at 
some of the answers given to them in the ancient and medieval 
worlds, and so to arrive at some sort of understanding of the 
climate of opinion in the England of Sir Thomas More’s day. 

In the two great civilizations of the ancient world, Greek and 
Roman, bodies of ancestral written law preceded the great ages 
of criticism and were in both cases regarded with a veneration that 
was almost religious in character. You will remember how 
Socrates, that great questioner, twice in his life faced obloquy 
and violence rather than depart from legal procedure, and how, 
when himself under sentence of death and offered a collusive 
escape from prison, he personified the laws as coming before him 
and solemnly pleading with him not to dishonour them. In 
Rome you will also remember how the twelve tables were re- 
garded as intangible. Such an attitude could not long continue 
in a highly sophisticated and corrupt society. In Greece, the 
penetrating thought of Plato and Aristotle, both of them, in 
their different ways, convinced that human life should be ordered 
by rational principles, and both preoccupied with care for 
morality and justice—their thought, added to the evolution 
of a fal democracy, threw every question of moral and legal 
sanction into the fire of criticism. In Rome, the vast growth of 
an empire embracing men of many laws, and the prevailin 
corruption of society, had an equally dissolvent influence, though 
nothing ever shook the innate Roman pride in their law. 

In the sequel, Roman law won recognition over the greater 
part of the Empire, eastern as well as western, and a long series 
of eminent jurists, followed by a brilliant group of codifiers, 
gave to the corpus of imperial law a design and a cohesion 
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unattained by any code before or since, and added to this not only 
principles of interpretation but definitions of the nature and end 
of law in itself. These were made primarily by men influenced 
by philosophy, and in particular Stoic philosophy, but this 
influence was contaminated, before the age of Justinian, by the 
very similar teaching of the Fathers of the Church. Put very 
briefly, we may summarize their outlook by saying. that the 
Roman jurists, while eliminating any specifically religious or 
mystical conception of law, nevertheless regarded it as the 
expression in the ethical sphere of the common conviction of 
mankind, as something as natural to a human being as are the 
shapes taken by plants or the instincts of animals. The law, in 
other words, was the expression in words of what all normal 
human beings agree upon as being the desirable forms of conduct 
in human life. Above and below, so to say, this central law there 
were the jus gentium, the principles of public intercourse recog- 
nized by all civilized peoples, and the customary law which 
regularized numberless details of daily life in the way found 
most suitable in this or that region or race. Law therefore was 
not something arbitrary; it defined conduct in terms of pre-exist- 
ing human nature; but it was the result of empirical observation 
rather than of speculative principles; it gave expression to what 
was universally experienced and agreed. On this view, there 
might be mistaken legislation and miscarriage of justice, but 
legislation widely accepted or desired was ex hypothesi an expres- 
sion of nature. The Stoic, therefore, had no place in his system 
for a clash of obedience. The Christian appeal to the law of 
God or the dictates of conscience was irrelevant. Curiously 
enough, the Fathers of the Church, especially after the Empire 
became Christian, took over the Roman jurists’ view almost in 
entirety, though substituting the God of the Bible for Nature. 
I say curiously, because the early Christians, and the later schol- 
astics, laid such emphasis upon the totally new, supernatural 
demands of the New Testament. ‘It was said to you of old...’ 
‘A new commandment... .’ 


As for the other problem, that of authority or sovereignty, 
we find a twofold stream of thought. The jurists, at least in 
theory, regarded sovereignty as ies in the people, who had 
delegated it to the emperor as their representative; the power 
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therefore behind the law is the will of the people, and the emperor 
is their chosen executive. On the other hand, Christian and 
oriental influences alike were combining to make the Emperor 
at Constantinople the representative, almost the vicar, of God. 
The original Christian position had been simple: God rules all; 
civil authority is necessary; such authority therefore represents 
God. When the empire became Christian this doctrine, sorel 
strained but never abandoned under persecution, became mu 
more agreeable. It received additional strength in the eastern 
half of the empire from the adoption by the emperors of some of 
the ceremonial and outlook of the Persian monarchs who 
claimed some sort of divinity. 

When the barbarian invaders occupied the western half of the 
empire and the whole region was effectively separated from the 
emperor in the east, a totally different conception of law and 
authority became common. In the fragmented Europe of the 
dark ages the idea of law as a written code, based upon reason and 
justice, and having coercive power over minds as well as bodies, 
disappeared altogether from whole regions. Law was now 
equated with custom and deprived of its rational, speculative 
basis. Being custom it was ipso facto accepted without question 
when formulated, and when, as especially in England, it was 
amplified by the pronouncements of kings and their counsellors, 
the wisdom and leadership shown made this seem not very 
different from custom. In England, as is familiar to all, this mixture 
of Anglo-Saxon custom ae law, contaminated by a number of 
purely feudal technicalities, became the foundation of Common 
Law which was saved from becoming submerged by codified 
law, whether civil or canon, largely by the accident of its develop- 
ment by a body of experts in close proximity to the courts and 
without any connection with the universities. 

The first great awakening of Europe in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was marked by the great contest of empire and papacy 
and this was modified by, and itself in turn helped to promote, 
the development which amounted almost to a rediscovery of 
two great ancient bodies of law, the Roman and the ecclesiastical, 
henceforward known as the civil and the canon law. These two 
systems were in many ways a contrast. The one—civil law—was 
a complete, coherent ie covering the whole life of a great 


civilization, and in its final form reflecting great legal principles. 
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On the other hand, it had been devised for a world-wide, highly 
organized, secularized empire; it had at first sight little relevance 
to the Europe of the feudal kingdoms, unorganized, largely 
agrarian, primitive and administered by churchmen. It ae its 
revival and victories to two medieval characteristics: the reverence 
for and desire to imitate the intellectual achievements of the 
ancient world; and the ability to apply and adapt past institutions 
and principles to present circumstances, however different, so 
long as some connection, even a purely nominal or imaginary 
one, could be established. In this case the connection lay in the 
name and claim of the Western Emperor and his alleged universal 
dominion. 

Canon law was very different. Probably no body of law was 
ever more disparate. Its origins had been occasional and eclectic. 
Decrees of popes, councils and emperors, fragments of the civil 
code, forgeries of the ninth century, scripture texts, liturgical 
directions, all without any order or relation. The resulting 
amalgam owed its success almost entirely to its actuality. It 
expressed actual procedure and it was controlled by the most 
powerful and dynamic institution of the age, the Roman Curia. 

Both these systems of law accepted as axiomatic the pre- 
existence of unalterable principles. The civilians took over from 
the Roman legists the concept of a law of nature, though they 
gave a different answer to the question where this law was to be 
found. Some adopted the ancient conception of a quasi-instinctive 
law completed by the Jus Gentium. Others tended to see the 
natural law in the main principles affirmed by the Mosaic law and 
the New Testament. But all agreed that the natural law was 
immutable; man-made law could re-affirm it, but not change it. 

The canonists were less divided. They took over the concept 
of natural law and the law of nations on the Roman legists, 
but they interpreted these as being the moral principles and 
conclusions that came as natural and compelling to all men not 
corrupted by sin or false instruction; they had been reiterated 
first by Moses and then by Christ. They were in their main lines 
unalterable, though their application might change and human 
depravity might demand some modifications. 

As regards the source of political authority, the civilians found 
it solely in the emperor, to whom it had been delegated by the 
people. This of course is simply a repetition of the Code and of 
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the Roman jurists. One might have thought it to have had little 
relevance to twelfth-century conditions, when the emperor’s 
authority was very limited, and denied or defied by many. It 
served, however, as a valuable weapon with which to fight the 
Roman Curia, and gave a new strength to the old imperialist 
claim that God had given to the emperor supreme dominion 
over all Christians. This theory had a great future before it. 
The doctrine, recognized early in the thirteenth century, that the 
King of France was emperor in his own dominions was eagerly 
appropriated by the new national states, and we can see its 
influence in one of the most celebrated of Cromwell’s preambles: 
“Whereas England is and always hath been an empire. .. .’ 

The canonists ultimately had far more trouble with the question 
of authority and never attained complete unanimity. In the end 
they bifurcated into the extreme papalists who attributed to the 
pope supreme authority, both se and spiritual, and those who 
still clung to some form of the Gelasian doctrine of the two 
powers. This debate, however, is irrelevant to our present pur- 
pose. 

To sum up. Both civilians and canonists were in a sense defen- 
ders of an absolutist government, either imperial or papal. Both, 
however, held most strongly that law, however made, must be 
based upon an ascertainable, immutable law of God, in part 
ingrained in human nature, in part affirmed by God or his 
representative. The concept of law as merely the instrument of 
policy or the expression of mere convention or general consent, 
would have been alien to all representative thinkers of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

Into these two worlds of civilians and canonists, resting as 
they did upon the philosophy and social outlook of Imperial 
Rome and the contest of empire and papacy, there broke with 
great suddenness the purely Greek and severely systematic thought 
of Aristotle as seen in particular, for our purpose, in the complete 
text of the Ethics and Politics which became fully available only 
between c. 1230 and 1265. As is well known, St Thomas was the 
first great master to adopt the philosophical teaching of Aristotle 
not merely here and there as a useful theory, but as the complete 
rational basis of his thought. When St Thomas came to read the 
Politics of Aristotle, made available in Latin in the translation of 
his friend William of Moerbeke, c. 1265, a great Christian thinker 
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was confronted for the first time with the picture of a Greek 
city-state in its essentials, free from all the associations, social and 
economic, glorious and romantic, sordid and tragic, with which 
it has been clothed for us, and presented in the cool, sane, realist, 
and yet profoundly humane and genial light that Aristotle never 
fails to diffuse. 

St Thomas was profoundly sympathetic to this picture. He was, 
as has so often and so truly been said, the great philosopher of 
order. For him, the whole universe of matter and spirit is a vast 
hierarchy of beings each fulfilling its own end, and each working 
in or upon its neighbour; the ne exists for the sake of the 
higher, and the higher cares for the lower. No man is materially 
and mentally self-sufficient; he needs the family and he needs 
the higher organization of the city. Once this higher organization 
exists it has an end of its own, the common good, which may 
not always exactly coincide with the end of the individual and 
the family. It needs laws and government. So far St Thomas and 
Aristotle might agree. 

St Thomas, however, has more to say than this. In the first 
place, the end of human society is not, absolutely speaking, an 
end in itself. The end of man is not earthly happiness, but the 
knowledge, love and service of God, and of God as revealed by 
Christ. Secondly, human society, unlike an animal species, is 
made up of responsible individuals each of whom has a direct 
and immediate relation to God. From these two theses follow 
three conclusions, each of them as relevant to our own day as 
they were to the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries. The first is, 
that no society, not even a nation or a bloc of nations, has a final 
end of its own, as an individual has. Secondly, its aim is the com- 
mon good of all its citizens, not of itself as a power or a nation, 
and it has no end apart from them; its rulers must not exploit 
the citizens; their business is simply to direct the activities of 
the community for the common happiness here and hereafter. 
Thirdly, each individual of the community has an inalienable 
duty to God, and an inalienable right to be protected in perform- 
ing this duty. He cannot, to use the fine phrase that Burke bor- 
rowed from Shakespeare, ‘barter the immediate jewel of his 
soul’, nor can he be forced to abandon it. As for the me one thing 
at least is clear; no authority, whether of king or senate, can be 
regarded a sovereign in an absolute or possessive sense. The 
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ruler is the vicegerent of the community; he is the persona acting 
for the corporate whole. 

As for authority in its aspect of a moral force, St Thomas is 
neither a democrat nor a social contractist. The ruler does not 
derive his authority from the community, but from the need 
that rational beings have for direction in an ordered life, and thus 
ultimately from God, the supreme ruler. On the other hand, as 
befits a Dominican and an Aristotelian, St Thomas’s emphasis is 
always on right reason rather than on the word of command. 
Men are rational beings who do right because they are directed 
to it by reason expressed in law, not because—speaking on the 

urely political plane—they are following the will of a superior 
Riieesualiane As Aristotle and Aquinas repeat, an army exists 
for its general to use, but the ruler exists for the sake of the people 
he guides. 

é: Thomas’s doctrine of law has long been recognized as being, 
both in form and content, one of the most masterly and pregnant 
sections of the Summa, and for all who accept the divine govern- 
ance and providence it is the classic expression of the relationship 
of human law and man’s conscience to the immutable will of 
God. This is not the place to expound once more St Thomas’s 
divisions of the various kinds of law. But if we look for a moment 
at the whole scheme of law as exposed in the Summa certain im- 
portant conclusions stand out. 

The first is, that the sanction and guarantee of all law is the 
fact that all law is a fragmentation or, to use Aquinas’s own 
term, an irradiation of the eternal law which is divine truth itself. 

The second is, that law is the enunciation of reason; it is there- 
fore itself in the last resort reasonable and amenable to the 
criticism of reason. 

The third is, that all law as such is just. No doubt a particular 
law may be unjust in certain circumstances, and therefore in 
the judicial forum there is need of equity as well as justice, and 
in the private forum an individual may neglect the law if he is 
prepared to abide by the consequences. But essentially, the 
adjective ‘just’ adds nothing to the term law, and St Thomas does 
not hesitate to say: Lex injusta non est lex. 

The fourth conclusion, therefore, is that in the last resort, and 
speaking of human law only, the individual has the right and 
duty to examine a law and, if needs be, to refuse to obey. Often, 
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of course, even if a law is unjust in particular applications, no 
moral issue is involved, and it would be foolish to refuse obedi- 
ence; in the colloquial phrase, it is ‘just too bad’. But in the last 
analysis the man of intelligence cannot plead the law at the bar 
of conscience. 

To us, the Thomist system ap as a peak, a summit of 
attainment. We should expect it to have become, what some of the 
older text-books assume it to have been, the representative and 
ruling system of the middle ages. But in fact medieval Thomism 
was only one school of many, and St Thomas was soon replaced 
in the academic world by thinkers of a very different cast. There 
was a great and almost universal flight from Aristotle, save as a 
logician, and the Aristotelians who remained were either Aver- 
roists or secular thinkers such as Marsiglio. In particular, there was 
a great swing away from all that seemed like determinism and 
that appeared to limit God’s freedom. For St Thomas the universe 
is the expression of the design of the wisdom of God; all law 
radiates from, and is a participation in, divine law. Humanly 
speaking, therefore, God’s law is absolute and he himself is bound 
by it since it reflects his nature; if he willed otherwise he would 
not be God. In other words, the will follows the reason. 

Scotus looked rather to the freedom and love of God. Things 
are as they are because God loved them and willed them to be so; 
his freedom is absolute and his love immeasurable. As things are, 
we know from Scripture that his commands are such and such, 


but they could have been different, and he is not restricted to 


act thus. Ockham took his way of argument several stages further 
and brought to bear upon it his conception of human knowledge. 
To put a controversial matter very summarily, Ockham denied 
the possibility of any certain knowledge of anything except 
individuals. There could be no certain proof of God’s existence, 
or that he was of such and such a nature. Faith, on the other hand, 
told us that God was all-free and all-powerful. We did indeed 
know from the Church what God commanded us to do here and 
now, but we could not say that this was absolutely good or right, 
still less that God of his nature must act thus. He might have 
ordered us to murder our parents and hate him. To Ockham’s 
followers, indeed, what God was and had commanded was of 
much less interest than what he could do if he would. We are 
not concerned with the progress of Ockhamism or Nominalism. 
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But I do not think it is too much to say that this way of thought, 
which captured almost all the universities of Europe save in 
Bohemia and Spain, was one of the most powerful influences in 
preparing the way for the non-rational, fideistic theology, and 
the absolutist theories of sovereignty of the early sixteenth 
century, which led so easily to the doctrine of the divine right of 
kings. It is true that in England Fortescue used St Thomas and his 
doctrine of a natural law. But Fortescue resembles the Roman 
civilians in failing to use the doctrine as a check on authority, 
and, as a matter of fact he had very little apparent influence on the 
contemporaries of Sir Thomas More. In the early sixteenth 
century in England, there was very little live speculative discipline 
among either lawyers or theologians, and the rare theorists of the 
fifteen-thirties, whom Cromwell enlisted as propagandists of the 
régime, tended towards a reconstruction of the Empire of the 
Code or accepted the political realism and positivist philosophy 
of a Marsiglio or a Machiavelli. I would suggest that one of the 
reasons why the legislation of Henry and Cromwell had such an 
easy passage was that the ape brought up at the Inns of 
Court without any adequate p oy ays or theological back- 
ground, were taken unprepared by the flood of crucial, contro- 
versial Statutes fed to them by government. Whatever may have 
been the reason, they did not realize that government, or rather 
revolution, by Statute was upon them, and that whereas in the 
courts of common law a phe ws gave reasons for his judgment, 
which might be reversed in chancery or criticized by a fellow 
judge, a Statute, devised and operated by a minister such as 
Cromwell, could in a bland preamble beg all relevant questions 
and rivet a new way of thinking upon ke nation. To Audley 
or Rich or Paget the maxim lex injusta non est lex would in an 
case have meant nothing—partly, no doubt, because, like Pilate, 
they had neither truth nor justice within themselves, but partly 
also because no English lawyer had hitherto had to face the 
prospect of Statute law conflicting with religious truth or moral 
justice—and also because, as we have seen, for two hundred years 
the conception of law as the rational expression of divine and 
natural ways of behaviour had been lost, and the independent 
will of the ruler substituted for it. 

St Thomas, when he wrote his celebrated phrase lex injusta 
non est lex, which in some ways, like so much of Aristotelian 
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thought, is a truism, almost a glimpse of the obvious, probably 
had no programmatic intention. In the thirteenth century, 
almost all lawmakers were churchmen. But in fact the truth 
behind this phrase makes a tremendous assumption and, unlike 
all the opinions of the civilians and canonists, throws a tremendous 
weight of responsibility. It assumes that truth and right are objec- 
tive, and can be attained by man’s reason. No one but the indi- 
vidual can in the last instance decide, and he must decide in the 
ultimate predicament even if he is alone against the world. Both 
More and Fisher stood in that predicament when they opposed the 
Act of Supremacy. It has sometimes been said that they were 
standing for the tradition of European unity or for the rights of 
conscience. No doubt, by implication, they were so doing, but 
it was not for European unity, nor even for freedom of conscience 
as such, that they were standing, but for the non-entity of a law 
which traversed a higher primary law, and specifically for the 
principle that the mae power had no competence to change or 


to delimit the nature of Christ’s Church. 
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THE CHINESE CHURCH UNDER COMMUNISM! 
A. SOHIER 


HE Holy See, ten years ago, re-established the Catholic 

hierarchy in China, shortly after the creation of the first 

Chinese cardinal, His Eminence Cardinal Thomas Tien.2 
Three of the nineteen archbishops, including those of the capital, 
Nanking, and the national cultural centre, Peking, were native 
Chinese. Twenty-nine of the hundred and forty-five ecclesiastical 
territories (dioceses and apostolic prefectures) were governed by 
native Chinese. 

A long, exhausting war had just ended; a war from which 
the nation had emerged morally enhanced but materially handi- 
capped. The native clergy were comparatively numerous (2,500 
priests) and able to assume ever-increasing responsibility. The 
missionaries who had been interned by the Japanese resumed their 
work with fresh enthusiasm and missionary reinforcements began 
to arrive. It was easy to imagine that the evangelization of China, 
whose population represents a quarter of humanity, would con- 
tinue to receive the fullest support from nearly all missionary 
congregations and societies.3 The members of these missionary 
groups come from all the European countries, except the Ortho- 
dox ones, from North America, and even from South America 
(Colombia). The chances for the increase of Christianity seemed 
good, in spite of the civil war and the Communist occupation of 
vast northern and central areas where religious activity was 
restricted. 

The existence of the Catholic Church was generally very much 
better known than before the war, and, in spite of the survival of 
old prejudices concerning yang-kiao (foreign beliefs), it often 
received sympathetic consideration. Reliable periodicals began to 
appear again and new ones were successfully launched. The latter 
included a Chinese monthly and an English bi-monthly for the 
clergy. The Internuncio organized the Catholic Centre Bureau in 
Shanghai. Its function was to co-ordinate ideas on the missionary 


1 Translation of an article from Vie Intellectuelle for July 1956. 

2 We say ‘re-established’ because, without counting the period of Jean de Montcorvin 
in the Middle Ages, there had been bishoprics at Peking and Nanking since the seven- 
teenth century, until they were eliminated by the spreading of the system of Vicars 
Apostolic last century. 

3 Excluding, of course, the specifically African societies like the White Fathers and the 

African Missions of Lyons. 
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approach and to try to achieve, on a grand scale, the publication 
of sound, well-written Catholic books. 

Cardinal Tien founded the St Thomas Institute at Peking, and 
the Jesuits set themselves to modernize their publications. More 
and more missionary congregations could be seen in different 
towns, and notably in Peking, working easily with the diocesan 
clergy instead of retaining an exclusive apostolic field for them- 
selves, as had happened in the recent past. An improvement 
through this sharing of experience was bound to lead to greater 
efficiency. 

At the end of 1947, however, the Communist armies advanced 
into new regions and began to occupy the towns. The end of 
October, 1948, saw the taking of Mukden and this was followed 
by the ‘liberation’ of the whole of Manchuria. The Christians 
knew that elsewhere in the Red zone churches had been destroyed 
or converted into public halls and shops. Priests, they knew, had 
been molested and publicly accused; most of the nuns had been 
dispersed and many of them had been forced to marry. All the 
big northern and central towns were crammed with refugees, 
who included priests and nuns. Despite the continuance of 
religious practice in certain areas and despite the proclamations 
concerning ‘the protection of religions’ made by the Popular 
Army chiefs, the military successes of the latter were no more 
reassuring to the Protestants than they were to the Catholics. 

Nevertheless, the Catholics accepted in principle the directive 
to remain where they were. The only evacuations that took 
place—southwards and then abroad—were of sick missionaries, 
some new arrivals as yet unfamiliar with the language and 
traditions of the country, and, to prevent the interruption of 
their studies, a fairly large number of seminarians. Some Chinese 
priests who had been in trouble with the Communists or with 
their secret agents also went abroad; others, already abroad, 
stayed there, as happened to Cardinal Tien, who had been 
seriously ill for some months in Hongkong. 

At the end of January, 1949, the Communist troops entered 
Tientsin and Peking. Before the middle of the year they seized 
Nanking, Shanghai and the whole central area. A few months 
later Canton and Szechwan were taken over, and with the 
Nationalists now in Formosa, the Communist Party was virtually 
master of the Chinese continent. It proclaimed itself; on October 
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1, the government of the Popular Republic of China. 

Here and there, during this time, some missionary residences 
and churches had been occupied by the troops and by the admin- 
istration. Nuns had been expelled from their convents and 
schools. But, by and large, there had been no particular difficulty 
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for the clergy, no notable violence, and very little disorder. It 


was just what was expected by those who knew Communist 
tactics and quite contrary to what was feared by the people. If 
disorders arise, they are usually well planned in advance. 

Religious instruction, however, became quite impossible in the 
secondary schools where the imposed ‘teachers of politics’ gradu- 
ally took over all the education and switched to an atheistic 
approach. There was, temporarily at least, more scope in the 
primary schools, but the trend there too was towards the sup- 
pression of every religious element. The system of study circles 
was introduced into offices, the civil service and the like. Criticisms 
of reactionary and middle-class ideas often assumed an anti- 
religious bias; open hints in the country, more subtle ones in the 
large towns, tended to scare those who frequented these centres of 
culture. 

After a brief moment of confusion, Chinese Christianity 
closed its ranks again. It took advantage, after this stock-taking of 
its beliefs, of the possibility of action which still remained for 
propagating the faith with more enthusiasm. The réle of the 
laity in these schemes can never be praised adequately. They took 
the lead in organizing religious courses, in eagerly seeking out 
books on doctrine, in reading these books themselves and in 
persuading non-Christians to read them. Retreats increased and 
everyone became aware of the responsibility of the apostolate. 
Many reacted to Communist pressure like the young woman, a 
teacher in a non-Christian school, who declared to her parish 
priest: ‘Religion was criticized in our study sessions. They wanted 
to draw us away from it. Then I thought about my grandfather 
who was martyred in the Boxer rising. I wanted to be worthy of 
him. I shall never again miss Mass on Sunday as I have often 
done in the past. Please help me to learn more about our religion.’ 
And she added, ‘My brother-in-law is still a pagan. I'll bring him 
to you. He must be converted and baptized.’ He was, in fact, 
received into the Church a year later. 

The clergy, too, improved its methods, particularly in increas- 
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ing the number of libraries and in encouraging more frequent 
reception of the sacraments. 

It was in this climate that the Legion of Mary took on an 
extraordinary development. This organization of the direct 
apostolate, based on a strong devotion to our Lady, is of Irish 
origin. It had established some small groups in central China 
shortly before the Japanese invasion. Scattered groups had 
appeared just after the war in different towns, notably at Tientsin. 
In 1948, on the instructions of the Internuncio, Mgr Riberi, 
Fr MacGrath toured the country to make the Legion of Mary 
better known. It was only a beginning. In Peking, for instance, 
there were fifteen praesidia (groups of twelve to twenty members) 
at the time of the change of the régime; by the end of 1949 
there were sixty; in March, 1951, their number had reached one 
hundred and five, not counting those which, still in their infancy, 
had not been officially recognized by their superiors. One senatus 
of the Legion for each nation is the general rule, but in China 
there have been six senatus since the summer of 1950. 

The Church, meanwhile, had increased numerically and 
improved in organization. The creation of a new bishopric 
entrusted to the Chinese clergy at Funing (Fukien) before the 
‘liberation’ had been followed by the creation of the diocese of 
Soochow (between Shanghai and Nanking). Chinese prelates 
had been appointed successively to the archbishoprics a Shen- 
yang (Mukden) and Canton, as well as to the very important 
see of Shanghai (Mgr Kong). There was little delay in transferring 
the diocese of Siwantze to the Chinese clergy, while the same was 

roposed for the archdiocese of Chungking, etc. The problem of 
Scaeie truly indigenous doubtless remained in several religious 
bodies, even in those where there was a strong proportion of 
Chinese members, but good progress had been achieved amon 
some, particularly in the Society of Jesus. Besides all this, althoug 
a truly Catholic daily paper or periodical had become practically 
impossible, the publication of books of apologetics multiplied; 
a weekly parish bulletin was still published in Peking between 
October, 1950 and April, 1951, with a circulation of more than 
5,000. Small picture — (the New Testament, lives of the 
martyrs, etc.) a ed with great success in the autumn of 1950. 

The plana Stee heavily charged for the Christians at 
this time. The ‘Movement of the Three Autonomies’ (autonomy 
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of administration, of finance, of propaganda) had been launched 
that summer among the Protestants. Official circles hinted that the 
Catholics would also be receiving it. During the summer vacation, 
as a result of a dispute between the Divine Word Fathers and the 
Rector of Ch’en Yuan, a pagan influenced by Communist ele- 


“ments, concerning atheistic theories proposed by four of the 


professors, and also as a result of the ensuing agitation directed 
by the Communist Party and the League of Neo-democratic 
Youth, the government had taken over the Catholic university of 
Fu-jen at Peking. The police, at the end of September, arrested 
the Japanese Yamaguchi and the Italian Riva on the highly 
improbable charge of plotting a trench-mortar attack on Mao- 
Tse-Tung at the Tien-an-men gate during the October 1 parade. 
Mgr Martina, the Internuncio’s representative for northern China, 
was also involved in the allegation. Finally, in December, an appeal 
for the ‘Three Autonomies’ in the Catholic Church, launched in 
an obscure village of the Szechwan, was heralded everywhere 
by the Press, dutifully obeying well-prepared Party orders. 

In January, 1951, important members of the Government, 
including the Chancellor and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Chou-en-lai, invited the representatives of the Chinese clergy 
of the capital to the Peking town-hall. The refugees present in 
the town since before the ‘liberation’ were also frcluded. They 
discussed the need for ‘resisting’ the ‘imperialism’ in the Church. 
This discussion of the possibility of obtaining a ‘proclamation’ 
from the clergy went on for more than a month without achiev- 
ing anything. 

In February, a spy ‘plot’ was denounced in the Catholic 
university of Ts’ing-ku and in the Legion of Mary at Tientsin. 
An inspired agitation developed among the students. One of the 
| od published by the newspapers was the photograph of 

e empty hiding-place of an alleged radio-transmitter. 

The Internuncio had inspired a brochure by Fr Ch’en, which 
contained an exposition of the question of the ‘Three Autonomies’. 
A joint pastoral of more than twenty-four bishops had treated 
of the same subject. Both were condemned as reactionary. 

Then, in several important towns, as had happened in Mongolia 
and elsewhere, life became impossible for the Catholic pupils 
of secondary schools and for members of the Legion of Mary 
and others who did not march in step with the official purification 
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and naturalization of religion. By the middle of May, attacks were 
organized by the League of Neo-democratic Youth at secret 
meetings in Peking. Violence and savagery in the latter town 
reached a notable peak of ferocity. Several pupils were brutally 
tortured in public. Then Committees of Reform, generally 
made up of luke-warm Christians, interested parties and even 

ublic apostates, began to inflict themselves on the churches and 
fies them under observation. The faithful were expected to sign 
petitions demanding the recall of the representative of the Holy 
See, Mgr Riberi, which had already been virtually decided by the 
authorities. There were evasions, on the plea of a choice of the 
lesser evil. At the last moment, the bishop of Peking withdrew the 
proposed painfully-elaborated text. It was now that the famous 
Chungking incident took place. The clergy had allowed itself 
to be deceived by equivocal declarations; the ‘reform’ seemed to 
have triumphed. Then Fr John Tong’s speech caused an examina- 
tion of conscience of the gathering of local Christians, who were 
patriots unquestionably but Catholics first and foremost. The 
Internuncio was arrested in June and, finally, expelled on Sep- 
tember 3. 

On the afternoon of July 25, 1951, strong forces of police took 
over the bishopric of Peitang, the seminary and a large number of 
religious houses in the capital. At least seventy priests, Chinese 
and foreign, diocesan and regular, were imprisoned, soon to be 
followed by many of the laity. The cruellest tortures were applied 
to them: exhausting interrogations, heavy chains on their feet, 
their hands tied behind their backs for days or weeks, hanging by 
the hands tied behind their backs or by the thumbs, repeated 
blows, standing up straight for days on end, etc. The diplomatic 
corps, including » oriental countries, accredited to Peking was 
impelled to protest against these inhuman actions. Certain priests, 
like the Lazarist Fr Peter Sun, were to die in prison. Soon after 
in Shanghai, the death of Fr Bede Tsang, a Jesuit, occurred in similar 
circumstances. Sporadic raids and arrests were carried out elsewhere 
at the same time; the faithful were obliged to take part in all kinds 
of accusation meetings. The film of the ‘trial’ of the Manchurian 
missionaries, accused of sabotage and spying, was shown in the 
cinemas, along with a hoard of pornographic material. 

The government had discovered, since the end of December, 
that the orphanage at Canton was an imperialist institution for 
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killing Chinese children and for undermining the resistance of 
the Chinese people. The same ridiculous and odious theme, 
without further fantastic variations, was used successively in 
attacking all the orphanages run by the nuns from the orphanage 
at Peking, in the spring of 1951, to that of Jen-ts’e-t’ang at Peking 
the autumn of the same year and, to finish off, the Seng-mou-yeu 
of Shanghai in July, 1953. 

The foreign missionaries were systematically eliminated through 
arrests and expulsions; life was made impossible by the many 
government pin-pricks; their food and fuel were cut off. By the 
spring of 1956 only five foreign priests, it seems, remained at a 
restricted liberty; another seven or eight were in prison. Eleven 
nuns in the capital were allowed to remain in their school for 
teaching English, which was attended by embassy children. 

At Shanghai, in 1953, there were mass arrests on two occasions, 
March 25 and June 15. Catholics were forced to attend monster 
accusation-meetings; they were made to pass through study- 
circles, through displays of ‘incriminating’ evidence; they were 
shown a film about the ‘criminals’. 

Despite the schismatic position of the former vicar-general 
of Nanking who continued, though removed from office and 
finally excommunicated, to govern the diocese as self-styled 
‘pro-archbishop’, only a tiny group of Christians and very few 
priests declared themselves progressives. The official propaganda 
soft-pedalled the attacks against the Pope (which had been 
intensified by the use of caricatures for more than a year since the 
inauguration of the “Three Autonomies Movement’). The Depart- 
ment for Religious Worship and the local Commissariats set 
about encouraging a new phase in a much more subtle attack, 
the movement of ‘love of religion, love of the fatherland’: its 
object was the purification of religion so that it might develop 
in the new society. The slogan was superb! But in actual fact the 
criteria for the ‘purification’ of religion were not to be found in 
its own principles but in the current political directives and in an 
anti-religious ideology. It can be seen that the real and spontane- 
ous success of this new approach was not sufficient because it was 
bolstered up by many new arrests, like the clean sweep at Peking 
on March 3, 1954; many of the laity, many priests and religious 
were imprisoned or kept under house arrest. The central seminary 
of Chala was closed, the seminarists scattered. In the autumn the 
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diocese was able to reopen a house for clerical training in the 
quarters of the former ecclesiastical college of the Fu-jen Uni- 
versity, though Marxist study circles were made obligatory and no 
theological reviews were permitted. The Marian year, despite the 
bitter attacks in some places, was marked by a remarkable 
enthusiasm and, wherever possible, by large pilgrimages. 

1955 opened in relative tranquillity for the Church, but the 
general atmosphere was threatening. The struggle within the 
Party, which had begun the previous spring, for the enforcing of 
discipline and the imposing of the executives’ views ended in the 
liquidation of the former vice-president Kao Kang. It had its 
repercussions on the masses, especially on the intellectuals, through 
the attack on the writer Hou Feng and against all opinions critical 
of the men in power. 

In the summer, the suppression of ‘anti-revolutionaries’ struck 
again, and, in the murderous fashion of 1950-1951, at the Bud- 
dhist and Taoist sects like the Ikwan-tao (Way of Unification). 
Once again, on September 8, large police forces took over the 
ecclesiastical establishments and seized the bishop, Mgr Kong, as 
well as many secular and Jesuit priests.4 That day, and on the 
following days, several hundreds of the Catholic laity were 
arrested in Shanghai. Raids on a grand scale were carried out in 
many dioceses of the province of Kiangsu, Chekiang (the arrest of 
Mgr Hou, one of the first six Chinese bishops), Sukien, Kwan- 
tung, Kiangsi, Hupeh, Szechwan, Anhwei, Shantung, Hopeh 
etc. This was followed by a repetition of the interminable re- 
unions for those not in prison; study circles; pressures of all 
kinds. The seminarists of Zikawei (Shanghai) were immediately 
subjected to ‘re-education’. Six months later some of them were 
sent home; others were taken to prison or to ‘camps of reform 
through labour’ (concentration camps). 

The complexity of the resulting situation is underlined by the 
following incident; in April 1956 a group of Shanghai priests 
sent a telegram to the Holy See, in other respects deferential, 
with the news of the election of an administrator of the diocese 
to replace the bishop ‘imprisoned on account of his imperialist 
crimes’ (this qualification, as anyone who has lived under the 
Communist régime in China appreciates, was a necessary literary 


4 Mgr Kong, although he was taught by the Jesuits, does not belong to the Society of 
Jesus, as many seem to think; he belongs to the diocesan clergy. 
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device so that the message might get through with the hope of 
avoiding reprisals). The Holy See was obliged to reply emphasizing 
the injustice of the accusations against the bishop and requesting 
that the prescribed canonical forms be adhered to; the administrator 
was to be the person nominated in advance by the Ordinary. 

- Up to the present, then, there is no sign of any improvement of 
the rigorous conditions that affect the Catholic clergy and laity. 
If foreign visitors meet men who defend the religious liberty 
permitted by the régime, it is all too clear that this stereotyped 
denial of the problem is no way to solve it. The small periodicals 
published by the ‘patriotic Christians’, like the ‘Dove of Faith’ 
(Hsin-ko) at Shanghai, have aims so transparently foreign to 
religion and contents so obviously dictated by the Department for 
Religious Worship that they induce little confidence in souls that 
have a spiritual ideal. 

The way stretching out before the Church in China will still 
be very hard. Yet the hope remains that, sooner or later, through 
the very force of things, the régime will have to mitigate > 
violent attitude towards nature and humanity in its present way 
of acting (and this, it must be remembered, applies to many 
others besides the Christians). Above all we have confidence in 
the deeply-entrenched faith of the Chinese Christians and their 
clergy, a faith which has shown its vitality in recent times as it has 
done in the past. 

We notice, too, that in spite of everything conversions still 
take place in the Chinese continent. The diocese of Peking, for 
instance, claims 94 adult baptisms for the labour of 1954-1955; 
if this is slight compared with the statistics of 1949 and 1950, its 
value is nonetheless very significant. 

Moreover, the increase in the number of Catholics at Formosa and 
at Hongkong follows a rhythm rarely achieved in the Far East; 
at the end of 1955, the numbers of baptisms for each respectively 
were $0,000 and 80,000 as against 8,000 and 35,000 in 1949, the 
increase being due particularly to the events of the past three _- 
At first there were only a few of the faithful among the refugees 
who supplied a large portion of the conversions (though not all). 

Beyond any doubt the day will come when there will be a 
resumption of contact between the Church of the interior and the 
Catholics of these regions or of the Chinese ‘diaspora’. For them, 
as for the seminarists evacuated in 1949 and ordained priests 
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since then, there will clearly arise the serious problem of adapta- 


tion to the new conditions, as Father Dufay indicates in a recent 
article.5 “There is not once chance in a hundred’, he writes, ‘that 
the China which will emerge from its agony will resemble the 
former one. In politics, economics, culture, sociology, its appear- 
ance will have completely altered. This disorder plays its part 
in the religious field as elsewhere and the signs of it are increasing. 
The relations of the Christians to their priests, the organization of 
the parishes, apostolic methods, the “sociological” way of living 
the Faith, the manner of considering the relations between Chris- 
tians and pagans, all that already takes on a new aspect, whose 
strangeness surpasses the most meticulous western researches and 
initiatives in relation to traditional Christianity. And, one must 
say, in the overall picture this change indicates progress. It will 
be no more possible on the religious level than in any other sphere, 
to advance retrogressively; it will be impossible to take up again 
from the historical point where Marxism seized the Chinese 
Church, for Communism is not just a phase to be blotted out. ..’. 
We are not yet in sight of the application of these warnings. 
We are, though, still very much in the period of reflection par- 
ticularly on what has a bearing on a certain number of past mis- 
takes.6 We should try to achieve an improvement of the situation 
of our oppressed brethren by denouncing the hardships to which 
they are subject, although + bo hardships contribute nothing to 
the sum-total of the happiness of the Chinese people. We should 
sympathize, too, with their difficulties; we should try to under- 
stand the attitude, which may sometimes seem surprising, of those 
who search for a modus vivendi, so that they may avoid the danger 
of schism and the destruction of true Christianity. Above all we 
must keep the spirit of charity, even in regard to those who pro- 
claim themselves its enemies, showing them by our attitude that 
it is not a word without sense or meaning. 
$ Bulletin de la Société des Missions étrangéres de Paris, no. 91, p. 404. We are happy to note 
our agreement with the author on this point, though indicating respectfully that he is 
by no means alone in thinking this. His caricature of the missiologues and other enthus- 
iasts for adaptation, with the aim of further discrediting them, appears less welcome to 
us. Other passages misinterpret obvious facts. For instance, the architectural style 
known as ‘Chinese Renaissance’ is due as much to the Chinese themselves as to the 
foreign missionaries. The Communists have sometimes used it; they insist on the value 
of certain traditional artistic elements and seek to appropriate to themselves the Chinese- 
style artist Pai-Shih, etc. 


6 This observation, though completely Catholic, is not understood by all. The reactions 
to the Vie du Pére Lebbe by Chanoine J. Leclercq (Casterman) shows this all too clearly. 
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AUTOMATION 
MicHAEL HoskIN 


HE flood of literature on automation which has appeared 

in recent months has left no one in doubt as to the 

importance of the subject. Most of the discussion, unfor- 
tunately, has been of the effects of automation rather than of 
automation itself; the public has not been allowed to acquire 
any background knowledge, with the result that automation 
remains mysterious and menacing. I came across an example of 
this recently, when I was asked to take part in some Staff Associa- 
tion negotiations on the introduction of machines into office 
work ‘in case they try to blind us with science’. In fact all the 
science needed could have been explained in five minutes, and 
it would then have been clear that in this case there was no need 
for anxiety. 

Until recently it was not easy for the layman to obtain reliable 
information on the many topics which are grouped under the 
heading of automation, but this situation has been much improved 
by the publication of an official survey! which is a model of 
lucidity and careful writing. This survey picks out three streams 
of technical progress: automatic data-processing, automatic 
machining, and automatic process-control. I shall discuss each of 
these in turn, describing first examples of the equipment involved 
and afterwards the kind of effect which this equipment is having. 

We begin with automatic data-processing, which in its most 
advanced form is carried out by Fat digital computers or 
‘brains’. These computers are perhaps the most remarkable of 
automatic machines. They are already widely used in scientific 
work, for which they were originally designed, and in due 
course even in factories, when automatic machining has devel- 
oped sufficiently, computers will be used for the overall control of 
production. They are also of great theoretical interest in various 
branches of science, and this will be the subject of a second article. 
To save repetition in that article, and because of their future 


I Automation: a report on the technical trends and their im: on management and 
labour. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1956. The parts of the present article which 
deal with industry are based on this report. 
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importance in all fields of automation, I shall describe the working 
of a computer in some detail. As we shall see, they are very 
different from the robots of science fiction. 

The word digital in their title simply indicates that they work 
with actual numbers, like the abacus on which we learned to 
count in the nursery, and it distinguishes them from analogue 
computers in which a physical situation is created which is mathe- 
matically analogous to the calculation in question and the appro- 
priate physical quantity is then measured to obtain the result. A slide 
rule is an analogue computer which depends mathematically on 
the fact that use of a logarithmic scale replaces multiplication by 
addition, and physically on the fact that the lengths of two pieces 
of wood can be added by placing them end to end. It is a conveni- 
ent tool for a man who frequently has to perform a particular 
calculation, namely that of multiplying numbers together, but 
for a calculation involving addition it is useless. An abacus, on 
the other hand, has beads which indicate the digits of a number; 
it can be used for any of the elementary operations of arithmetic, 
and its answers involve no measurements with their attendant 
inaccuracies. The ‘electronic brain’ is simply a digital computer 
which has valves and other devices to give it speed. Arithmetically, 
such computers can do little more than add, multiply and subtract, 
but they perform these operations at the rate of thousands every 
second, a speed which no purely mechanical computer could 
attain. 

The fact that an electronic computer is limited to working in 
these elementary arithemetical steps is not a serious handicap, 
because by approximations almost any calculation can be broken 
down into a succession of such steps; but it does throw a heavy 
burden on the ‘programmer’ who prepares the problem for the 
machine. Most of the instructions in the final programme will 
be as simple as ‘Add the number in register 1 to the number in 
register 2’, and because the machine slavishly carries out one by 
one the orders it is given the programme is of little use until 
it has been entirely freed from error. This means that the reduction 
of the problem into a programme of elementary instructions, the 
coding of these instructions and the preparation of the punched 
tape or other means by which the programme is to be fed into 
the machine must all be completely correct. The gradual elimina- 
tion of error is a tedious process, particularly when it is not 
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certain whether the programme or the machine is at fault. It 
happened recently, for example, that a day was spent in the 
search for a programming error when in fact the engineer had 
forgotten to mention he had removed several valves. Only a 
little experience of these machines is needed before one realizes 
how limited and pedestrian they are, and how misleading is the 
description ‘electronic brain’. They have none of the almost- 
magical powers commonly attributed to them: before they can 
be used for any calculation, the programmer must have drawn up 
the succession of steps correct to the last detail. But they do 
work with almost unbelievable speed, and, considering how 
complex they are, with remarkable reliability. 

It seems at first sight that the days and weeks spent in preparing 
a programme would be better employed on the actual computa- 
tion. If the machine needs such detailed instructions, why not 
simply carry out the arithmetical steps oneself? The answer to 
this question varies from case to case. Occasionally, in fields such 
as meteorology, the arithmetical steps can be stated in advance 
but the results are needed too soon after the data become available 
for human computers to be of use. With a machine the programme 
can be prepared in advance and the data inserted as soon as they 
arrive; in this way the results are obtained much more quickly 
than would otherwise be possible. Usually, however, the value 
of a programme lies in the fact that, once written, it can be used 
any number of times. This is most obvious in data-processing in 
offices, where the same operations are performed day after day 
with different sets of data; once the master programme is com- 
plete the work can be handed over to routine clerks. In a similar 
way, parts of earlier mathematical programmes can be used 
again in subsequent work, and to make this easier manufacturers 
of electronic computers often organize libraries of programmes. 

There is in addition one basic simplification which can be 
made in programme-writing itself. In almost every calculation 
a very great deal of repetition occurs, and so to write a programme 
with each instruction appearing separately would involve 
the programmer in copying out sets of instructions many times. 
Fortunately, this waste of time can be avoided by the use of 
‘conditional’ orders. Suppose, for example, a set of instructions 
is to be repeated forty times at one stage of the programme. The 
programmer may begin by putting the number 40 in register 1 
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and continue with first the given set of instructions, then the 
instruction ‘subtract 1 from the number in register 1’, and 
finally the conditional order “go back to the first instruction 
of the set unless the number in register 1 is zero’. The machine 
then repeats the set of instructions until after the fortieth repetition 
the number in register 1 is zero and the machine proceeds to the 
next order in the programme. Sometimes the number of repeti- 
tions is not known in advance as it was in the example, but de- 
pends instead on the results of the preceding computation. By 
allowing the programmer to deal with such cases conditional 
orders are of great assistance to him, and they are also behind 
much of the theoretical interest there isin computers. But although 
digital computers are sometimes loosely spoken of as making a 
choice when they obey a conditional Ae 9 such an order no 
more involves free will than the conditional order given to a car- 
engine by pressing the start button, ‘Start if the ignition has been 
switched on’. 

When the programme is complete it is fed into’ the machine 
by some such means as paper tape punched with holes or magnetic 
tape with patterns of magnetic spots. After the whole of the 
programme has been taken in and recorded the machine begins 
its computation, and if it is in good working order and the 
preliminary work has been freed from error the results will be 
punched out without further effort on the part of the operator. 
Every few minutes the machine performs millions of operations, 
and it is perhaps surprising that so complex a piece of electronic 
equipment ever produces the right answer. Of course elaborate 
precautions must be taken. In their extreme form these involve 
two differently-wired machines which do the same work and 
compare notes after each step; but a few simple checks built 
into the machine and further checks incorporated at each stage of 
the calculation will prevent all but the most occasional error 
from passing unnoticed, and regular maintenance by two or 
three engineers will keep the machine in good working order for 
perhaps three-quarters of its time. 

Most existing computers were designed for scientific work and, 
in this country at least, the auxiliary equipment desirable if they 
are to be used for office work is still in the experimental stage. 
This equipment is needed because in scientific work the results 
the machine finally produces are few in comparison with the 
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arithmetical operations needed to arrive at these results, and the 


existing machines with apa ag internal speed but slow output 
are very suitable for the task; but in office work only simple 
arithmetic is required and the speed at which the computer 
operates is dictated by the speed of the output. In spite of this 
handicap, however, computers are being used in offices in increas- 
ing numbers, and it may be interesting to see how the changeover 
takes place in a typical case. 

A company is thinking of using a agen in its clerical work, 
and particularly for the calculation of its payroll. Unless the 
number of employees is large enough to warrant the purchase of 
a computer, the company may have to be content with hiring 
time on an existing machine, but in any case the first step is to 
make a careful study of the present office procedures, which will 


_ have to be re-organized into a form suitable for automatic 


computing. If when the study is finally complete the compan 
decides to go ahead with the purchase of a computer there will 
be a further delay before the machine is installed. To this must 
be added the weeks subsequently spent in testing the reliability 
of the machine by comparing its results with those obtained by 
the old methods, so that in all it will take at least one year and 
perhaps as many as three before the computer is working effec- 
tively, and there is therefore no possibility of sensational cuts in 
staff taking place unexpectedly. 

Once the computer is of proved reliability the staff will gradu- 
ally be reduced to perhaps as little as a third of its original strength, 
and several of the survivors will be engaged in work that is very 
different in character from that to which they have been accus- 
tomed. They may also have had to move their homes, if the 
offices now grouped around the computer were previously dis- 
persed. On the other hand, in an organization large enough to 
possess a computer there will be many other clerical posts into 
which the redundant staff can be absorbed, and although these 
changes of scene and occupation may not always be welcome, 
there seems little likelihood of actual unemployment of office 
workers for a considerable time to come. The trend towards 
unemployment will be partly offset, at least for the higher 
clerical staff, by the fact that a computer is most economic to run 
when it is used for long hours daily and so programmers and 
operators are needed to keep it occupied in the periods when it is 
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not required for payroll work. The machine will be used to 


produce detailed inventories and other aids to business efficien 
in a more prompt and complete form than used to be possible. 
It is true that in some cases the purchase of a computer is said to 
have led to sweeping reductions in staff, but one must beware of 
sensationalism. When a computer is claimed to be doing the 
work of a hundred clerks, it does not necessarily mean that a 
hundred clerks ever did the work. 

We now turn to the second and third streams of technical 
progress discussed in the official survey: automatic machining and 
automatic process-control. An important feature in automatic 
machining has been the development of transfer machines. The 
one given as an example in the survey is used in the production of 
crankcase castings for cars. At one time as many as twenty machine 
tools were ms before the casting passed to the fitting shop; 
nowadays all these operations can be carried out on a single 
transfer machine. The casting passes automatically from one 
position to the next on the machine, and at each position it is 
clamped into place and the appropriate tools come into play. 
When the tools withdraw the chips are blown away by compressed 
air, the clamps are released, and the casting moves automatically 
to the next position. 

As these machines increase in number and complexity they 
will undoubtedly give rise to serious employment problems, both 
during the temporary dislocation of work while they are being 
installed and afterwards. There are, however, at least two major 
disadvantages associated with them. The first is their inflexibility 
in use. For example, the product cannot move from one position 
until the next is clear, and so the same time must be spent at each 
position and most of the tools are not used to full capacity. 
Again, if in a line of transfer-machines one machine breaks down 
or one tool wears out, production is stopped throughout the line. 
The second disadvantage lies in their cost, which makes them 
economical only when a long production-run can be guaranteed. 
This affects the smaller firms rather than the large and will 
restrict transfer-machining more in this country than in America. 

Another interesting example of automatic machining, still in 
the experimental stage, is the use of a digital computer to control 
machines for milling profiles. At present the profile is interpreted 
by a craftsman from an engineering drawing, but the same 
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profile can be presented to a digital computer through the rec- 
tangular co-ordinates of a series of parallel-plane sections. A 
computer-controlled machine would be versatile and so particu- 
larly useful in small-quantity production. 

Automatic process-control, which has been widely used for 
a number of years in such industries as the manufacture of 
chemicals, is based on the application of negative feedback. If, for 
example, in some process the temperature is to be kept as close 
as possible to a given constant, then the temperature is measured 
by instruments and transmitted to the controlling unit, which 
compares it with the given constant and through a correcting 
unit makes the appropriate alteration (possibly in some valve- 
setting) to bring it closer to the desired value. Because the measur- 
ing instruments determine the alteration in the valve-setting 
although the valve is prior to it in the system this is known 
as feedback, and as the feedback opposes changes in the temperature 
it is said to be negative. 

Usually, of course, an industrial plant will have more than 
one such feedback system, and the control-equipment in a new 
chemical plant or petroleum refinery may represent as much as 
one-fifth of the total capital cost. Often there are a great many 
variables which ought to be taken into account, and in the future 
it should be possible to use digital computers to make the calcula- 
tions and alter the controls accordingly. Fortunately, automatic 
process-control is already widely established, and as it is in any 
case difficult to incorporate new developments into existing plant 
the employment problems raised by these developments are 
likely to be small in comparison with those created by transfer- 
machining. 

It is difficult to estimate just how automation will affect full 
employment, because so much depends on the existence of good 
relations between management and labour. Automation will 
be more concentrated in the large and expanding industries, so 
that in many cases it should be possible to find other posts for 
redundant workers. On the other hand, automation can cause 
serious unemployment in an industry where, for example, 
exports are falling. It may be, however, that the scare of unem- 
ployment has led to insufficient attention being given to the 
effects of automation on the many who remain employed but 
whose work is altered in character. 
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On those responsible for management, automatic machinery, 
with its inflexibility, complexity and high cost, will throw a 
heavy burden. A thorough grasp of the equipment will be 
necessary if costly hold-ups are to be avoided, and at a broader 
level the manager of the future will need an understanding of 
such varied subjects as the capabilities of a digital computer and 
the methods of the systematic study of operations known as 
‘operational research’. More managers will be scientists and 
technologists. In fact, as large numbers of men of high technical 
skill will be needed at all levels in industry, the rate at which 
automation develops may be determined by the opportunities 
for technical training which are available. 

To many machine operators the introduction of completely 
automatic processes will bring welcome changes. When a 
process is only partially automatic the machine operator is an 
integral part of it and is often tied to the pace set by the machine, 
so that his work is fatiguing and unsatisfying. But when the 
process becomes fully automatic his work consists chiefly of a 
prearranged programme of routine checks. He has the satisfaction 
of being in charge of an imposing array of machinery and of 
seeing the part he is playing in the whole chain of operations; 
only occasionally is he called into action by the machine, as for 
example when it breaks down. Often his former difficult working 
conditions will have been replaced by the comfort of remote 
control. Automation, in fact, may well bring about the reversal 
of the tendency of earlier mechanization to create monotonous 
and arduous jobs, and to many it will mean the opportunity to 
find a satisfying occupation under the rigorous conditions of 
competitive industrial life. 


OBITER 


Tue P.E.N. Concress. That liberal humanism which is the gentle, 
scrupulous, puzzled posthumous child of Christendom determined 
the atmosphere of this year’s P.E.N. International Congress in London, 
the largest on record. It was inaugurated on July 9, St Thomas More’s 
day, at the Royal College of Surgeons, in his own Lincolns Inn. The 
Lord Privy Seal spoke, who had once been Lord Chancellor, and 
Minister of Education. Problems of the Welfare State were discussed, 
and the level of public taste, and the relationship between literacy and 
literature, Siamese twins joined back to back. Erasmus was remem- 
bered, and there were arguments as to the need for cultural understand- 
ing and for the exchange of ideas between nation and nation. But no 
one mentioned that particular Christian humanist, that English and 
international figure who was Lord Chancellor, and fascinated by 
problems of education, who was Erasmus’ friend and host, who 
produced so many writings besides Utopia in which the Welfare State 
was foreshadowed, and who was killed for the unity of that Totalit- 
arian State to which it can so quickly turn; such a totalitarian state as 
_ whence the 1956 groups of contemporary writers in exile had 
fled. 

This curious and symbolic omission would have been rectified if 
there had been any general discussion; but this was impossible. There 
were 750 members of the Congress; the principal speeches were 
translated from English into French and vice versa; and time did not 
permit. There was of course a great deal of stimulating and rewarding 
individual talk among members as they sat in the big buses that 
throbbed their way p oe London, or as they ate and drank in the 
beautiful halls of the Tate Gallery (where bubbling words seemed to 
bump against the ceiling and back again like taut bright balloons), 
and the Mansion House, and the Guildhall, with Gog and Mago 
presiding, squat and gilt, on the high wall above a throng of old frien 
waving and meeting, and new acquaintances clinging to one another. 
But this talk was of necessity between one atom and another, not gen- 
eral; and it was not quite enough to dispel the recurrent sense of a 
certain tenuousness of mutual understanding, a tenuousness that 
seemed to originate, when one thought it over, at the polite assump- 
tion that all those present were agreed on matters of fundamental 
importance, however much they might differ as to techniques, or the 
functions of a critic or novelist or historian, however much they might 
waver, in considering the problem of communication, as to what was 
to be communicated to whom, and how, and why. 
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That they were not so agreed appeared plainly from the slight dis- 
concerted frisson which greeted Robert Henriques’s dictum that a 
good critic must have a sound moral standpoint; a view implicitly 
contradicted by William Empson’s presentation of him as the ‘funda- 
mental relating mind’ between the public and the writer whose work 
must be to ‘express the feeling of his society with sincerity as if it 
were his own’; a view set in a different focus again by Peter Green’s 
admirably down-to-earth examination of the contemporary scene 
and its great gulfs not only between nations, but very much more 
between humanist and scientist, with their wholly different idioms and 
presuppositions, and again between those who have learned to think 
as <a as read, and those who have learned only to read. 


It was clear that several speakers were aware of this last gulf. R. A. 
Butler implied it, Angus Wilson glanced at it, Denis Saurat recognized 
it. But no one liked to dwell on its presence, and even in the discussion 
of ‘mass media’ of communication, radio, cinema, television, it was 
one of the points that were approached as reluctantly as cut stinging 
nettles. Can writers as such, whose first concern is the word, be primarily 
interested in the visual presentation of their work? Is it possible to 
get any but the simplest ideas across to that public which corresponds 
to the D stream in ra secondary modern school (ideas as distinct from 
sensations and convictions and the agreeable but dangerous sense of 
knowing all about everything without thinking out anything) and if 
so, can it be done by the creative writer of integrity, or is it really the 
job of the skilled educationalist or publicist? Is it not time to face the 
fact which Denis Saurat again acknowledged, that in every country it 
is only a minority which takes much interest in the things of the 
mind, the pursuit of truth for its own sake in accuracy of detail and 
clarity of interpretation, the achievement of beauty in style and 
significance in matter? , 

Nevertheless, though these primary issues lay almost unexamined, 
the assemblage was united in good will, the love of freedom of speech, 
and a deep interest in literary approaches to various themes and 
literary techniques in handling them. Perhaps the most significant of 
all the sessions was that devoted to the work of historians. C. V. 
Wedgwood, gentle and brilliantly perceptive, put forward the view 
that they were apt to be either of the contemplative or of the active 
temperament, the first inclining to find a pattern of meaning in history, 
the second interested in the actions of men for their own sake. A. L. 
Rowse exemplified the attitude of a third sort, the artist, in his con- 
demnation both of history 4 thése after the manner of Spengler, and 
history as a mere technique of amassing documented dated occurrences. 


André Maurois, discussing biography, amplified this; it could not, he 
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said, be regarded either as ‘a card-index or a scramble of eggs with their 
shells on’, it must be ‘portraiture based on organized facts’. 

The art of the spoken word, warm, flowing, deep with experience 
and learning, lit with geniality and wit, was admirably demonstrated 
at the final banquet by Charles Morgan, C. V. Wedgwood, André 


-Maurois and Compton Mackenzie. For a while tradition, continuity, 


the long life of European culture, shone like the candles in the king’s 
hall where the sparrow flew; but I sat next to a writer in exile from 
Estonia, and in his nearness felt the outer night, and remembered de la 


Mare and ‘look thy last on all things lovely every hour’. 
Renée HAYNES 


REVIEWS 
Tue Deap Sea Scroits. By Millar Burrows. (Secker and Warburg; 


30s. 

This a announced as the British edition of the work which 
appeared in 1955 in New York is, apart from 17 additional lines in the 
preface, nothing else than an exact photomechanic reprinting of the 
American book. The paper may not be as good as in pa Viking Press 
edition, but the price is considerably lower. 

Dr Burrows is one of those privileged scholars who have been in 
contact with the great scrolls, } sete in 1947 in a cave near the 
Dead Sea, almost since the beginning of the discoveries, and in the 
present book he presents his well balanced and judicious views on the 
most important problems which have been debated so far. In the 
book itself there are no notes, but there is an extensive bibliography 
at the end (pp. 419-435); it is clear that the author has studied all the 
publications he mentions, because. he constantly refers to them, 
explicitly or even tacitly, in his text. In his preface, which he calls, 
alluding to some texts of the scrolls, ‘a word to the wise’, he says 
that the book is not intended for the scholar; as a matter of fact it is 
written in a scholarly way and discusses many scholars’ problems. 
This makes the character of the work somewhat ambiguous; whether 
this is the author’s own idea, or is due to restrictions imposed on him 
by the original publishers, I cannot decide. 

As a whole, and with the restriction that the method of treatment is 
not included in this judgment, the book is excellent and is probably 
the best we have at this length on the subject. It should be read by 
everyone who wishes to have more than a superficial judgment on 
many parts of the problems raised by the scrolls. Unlike several other 
publications in America and on the continent of Europe, the book has 
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been written with the sincere honesty of the true scholar: it discusses 
the facts and explains them, it presents each hypothesis as an hypothesis, 
it does not try to win popular favour, it warns the reader where he 
should be warned and does not speculate on his emotions. In this respect 
it ranks high above such publications as those of A. Dupont-Sommer, 
of a journalist such as E. Wilson and of a Unitarian such as A. Powell 
Davies. 

In the first five parts of the book the author treats in turn of dis- 
coveries and discussions, the age of the manuscripts, the dates of 
composition, the community p  Anctine and the importance of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. In a sixth part we have translations of the more 
important documents, and the already mentioned bibliography. He is 
convinced that archaeology and palaeography, text and language, 
taken together, prove that all the manuscripts found hitherto in the 
caves near the Dead Sea in the vicinity of Khirbet Qumran were made 
before 70 A.D. The oldest of the more or less complete scrolls, the 
St Mark’s Isaiah scroll, probably dates from a little before 100 B.C. 
The identification of individuals and groups in the Commentary of 
Habakkuk remain, according to Burrows, uncertain; in all probability 
the commentary was written not very long before 63 B.C. and not 
long after that date. As for the now so hotly debated relations between 
the authors of the scrolls and Christianity, Burrows remarks very justly 
that the doctrines and practices of the community which produced the 
scrolls substantially enrich our knowledge of Judaism at the time just 
before and during the origin and early growth of Christianity; this in 
turn contributes to our understanding of the New Testament in its rela- 
tion to its oe and derivation, and all the more so because the 
beliefs and ideals, the organization and the rites of the group, as com- 
pared with those of the early Church, exhibit both impressive simil- 
arities and even more significant contrasts. 


J. VAN DER PLOEG, O.P. 


Gop THE UNKNown. By Victor White, O.P. (The Harvill Press; 18s.) 

Instinctively one takes up this book, with a title that vividly recalls 
Alfred Noyes’s superb work, in the hope that the author has at last 
written a magnum opus, possibly exposing the fallacies of the agnostic 
with answers that cannot be gainsaid. Instead we have a collection of 
lectures and articles which have already appeared in print. But one 
has only to begin to read these chapters to find one’s initial disappoint- 
ment give way to great delight that so competent a psychologist and 
theologian has pod aoe together his views on a variety of subjects 
which form a quite remarkable unity precisely because his comments 
and applications derive from the teaching of St Thomas Aquinas. 
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Indeed such a book, with its choice of topics prompted by particular 


needs or occasions, may serve a general public better than a set 
theological treatise, for which few modern apostles could ever find 
sufficient leisure. In a previous book, God and the Unconscious, the author 
was primarily concerned with the relations between psychology and 
religion in the effort to make some sort of synthesis of the data of 
Revelation and what man can apprehend of God through the uncon- 
scious. Since both, from a different point of view, deal with the human 
psyche, each needs the assistance of the other. Aristotle’s psychology 
and St Thomas’s conception of Revelation have both their bearing on 
modern psychological theory. In this new book, God the Unknown, 
the aim is not to answer the agnostic but so to measure the natural 
capacity of the human mind as to indicate the need of Revelation, 
and therefore of theology, if its potentialities are to be fulfilled. The 
themes of the two books, while superficially so much in contrast, 
are really complementary. Instinct, reason and faith are all activities 
of the human personality and they cannot be explained adequately 
except in terms of a teleological view of man, which is a Redindiod 
one. If there was any danger of this being forgotten by readers of 
God and the Unconscious, this new book, which might quite justifiably 
have been called “God and the Conscious’, will serve to recall so 
important a truth. However poverty-stricken human nature may be 
from the point of view of mere nature, its supernatural endowment 
includes the infused gift of divine faith which leads to the beatific 
vision. It is the just estimate of the frontiers of reason and faith, of the 
intimate relations between the two, which seems the dominant idea 
behind all the careful exposition and criticism in God the Unknown. 

It was a happy thought to begin the book with an enquiry about the 
precise task Ke the theologian. This gives the author the chance to lay 
down the principles which are to guide him in all he says. The implica- 
tions of the simple statement that the task of theology is ‘to understand, 
to make intelligible what we accept by faith’ are far-reaching. The 
exposition of St Anselm’s formula makes clear the nature of faith 
which is, according to St Thomas, ‘a certain imprint in ourselves of 
the divine knowledge’. The author is doing no disservice to human 
reason when he points out very forcibly what it cannot do, while he 
pursues his enquiry about what we can know of God and in what 
manner we can know it. All this is admirably stated in the chapter 
which gives its title to the book. His view-point is further emphasized 
when he turns his attention to the precise value, in a book about 
theology strictly so called such as the Summa Theologica, of the ‘Five 
Ways’ of proving the existence of God. These earlier chapters are invalu- 
able for an appreciation of the author’s contributions on such subjects 
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as the Atonement, Revealed and Natural Law, Grace, Nature, Justice. 
He goes beyond these, which are always of interest to the theologian, 
to a study of the differences between believers of different denomina- 
tions and the ground they have in common. Here his chapters on 
‘Incarnations and the Incarnation’, “The Meaning of the Church Unity 
Octave’, ‘Membership of the Church’, “The Background of Papal 
Infallibility’, show a deep understanding and sympathy with non- 
Catholic views as well as his competence as an exponent of St Thomas. 

There are some fine chapters in this book and each one will repay 
careful study. They are all models of applied theology. One of the 
finest is an answer to the many critics Bs St Thomas’s teaching on the 
Atonement, which is shown in all its comprehensiveness against the 
background of the whole Summa Theologica. Here is a masterpiece of 
exposition which summarizes succinctly all the points which must 
be borne in mind if a partial and superficial view is to be avoided. The 
author shows here, as in many other essays, how the critics of Catholic 
theology are not so much wrong in what they assert as in what they 
deny, because their views are not comprehensive enough. All that he 
writes is important not only because of the subject-matter but no 
less because of a combination of an acute analysis with a complete 
synthesis. One is impressed by the fact that he nas faced the real 
difficulties in any subject he discusses and has valued at their true worth 
and expressed in lucid English the answers St Thomas gives. He has an 
obvious distaste for the slick answer to the plausible objection. It 
is his complete intellectual integrity, combined with a phraseology 
intelligible to the untrained mind, which makes the book so attractive 
and so satisfying. He has a genius for dealing gently and genially with 
some false and even dangerous view and for bringing out in high relief 
the value of St Thomas's answers for those who are prepared to do a 
little serious thinking. Such will be grateful indeed for this admirable 
study of the relations of theology and philosophy. 


Wirrip ARDAGH, O.P. 


Locic, SEMANTICS, MATHEMATICS. Papers from 1923 to 1938. 
By Alfred Tarski. Translated by J. H. Woodger. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. London: Cumberlege; 60s.) 

These pre-war papers are among those most frequently referred to 
in the literature Be toa logic. Many of them have neverthe- 
less been extremely hard to obtain, hence their re-issue in translation 
from Polish, German and French originals isa major event for logicians. 
The bibliographical notes with which they have been supplied will be 
helpful to historians of logic, and are designed to remove a number of 
current doubts and mis-conceptions about priority. 
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A helpful method of approach will be found to be through the short 
and relatively informal XIV-XVI. Thus XIV, On Extensions of 
Incomplete Systems of the Sentential Calculus, refers frequently to 
IV and V, the former being the famous Lukasiewicz-Tarski summary of 
Investigations into the Sentential Calculus, by themselves, Lindenbaum, 
Sobocinski and Wajsberg, the latter being Tarski’s own paper on 
Fundamental Concepts of the Deductive Sciences. Again, XV, The 
Establishment of Scientific Semantics, provides a brief and clear over- 
all view of VIII, The Concept of Truth in Formalized Languages, 
which is both the longest item and the one which will be of most 
interest to the philosophical public at large. XVI discusses The Concept 
of Logical Consequence which has already been treated in III, On 
Some Fundamental Concepts of Metamathematics, V already men- 
tioned, and XII, Foundations of the Calculus of Systems. If the reader 
was then to use XI, On the Foundations of Boolean Algebra, as a 
means of more detailed approach, and work through the book with 
that concept in mind, he would obtain a tolerably good conspectus of 
the whole. 


In VIII Tarski draws a preliminary conclusion to the effect that 
‘the very possibility of a consistent use of the expression “true sentence” 
which is in harmony with the laws of logic and the spirit of everyday 
language seems to be very questionable’. In XV he expresses himself 
more strongly: ‘the language which contains its own semantics, 
and within which the usual logical laws hold, must inevitably be 
inconsistent’. These conclusions are dramatic, but surely intolerable. 
If a formalized language is found to be inconsistent we abandon or 
emend it. Radical inconsistency is not cured merely by avoidance of 
the inferences which manifest it. But neither Tarski nor anyone else 
abandons ordinary language (though there are not wanting philoso- 
3p who try to emend it). It seems that the conclusion should rather 

e that the use of ordinary language without regard for the rules of 
logic—in this case some theory of logical types—leads to inconsistency. 
That conclusion, so far from being intolerable, is banal, but the evidence 
adduced for it in these papers remains striking. That ordinary users of 
ordinary language are easily tempted to neglect distinctions of logical 
types (metaphysically speaking, to neglect analogy in favour of 
univocity) does not make the language as such inconsistent, but only 
their use of it. We might say equivalently that their language is incon- 
sistent. 

Among the papers not yet explicitly mentioned is I, On the Primitive 
Term of Logistic, containing the essentials of Tarski’s doctoral disserta- 
tion of 1923. In that class it is conspicuous both for having something 
wholly worth-while to say, and saying it with most satisfying elegance. 
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In general the papers have been embellished with notes recording 
subsequent developments, but to this there could have been usefully 
added a reference to Sobocinski’s An Investigation of Protothetic 
(Brussels, 1949) which, with acknowledgments, carried Tarski’s idea 
further, and also Meredith’s On an Extended System of Propositional 
Calculus (Proc. Royal Irish Academy, 1951) which is extremely 
relevant to § 6, p. 17. In fact we see that Meredith’s sole axiom is 
equiform with a matrix of Tarski’s expression (j’), and his paper 
solves the problem about the deducibility of the Law of Substitution 
which Tarski here leaves open. 

In a few years the Oxford University Press has laid a truly magnifi- 
cent foundation for a logical collection, with the publication of 
Lukasiewicz’s Aristotle’s Syllogistic. A. N. Prior’s Formal Logic, and the 
present volume. It is much to be hoped that the policy will continue. 
There is, for instance, plenty more comparably worth-while pre-war 
Polish work that deserves re-issue. 

Ivo O.P. 


Roman Mornincs. By James Lees-Milne. (Wingate; 17s.) 

This is decidedly a book not to borrow but to buy and treasure 
against the day when it may be taken to Rome and put, so to speak, 
into practice. Not that it cannot be read with the greatest enjoyment 
for its own sake in any ultramontane armchair, but its purpose would be 
more perfectly fulfilled if it were taken as a handbook, an inspired 
guide, to each of the eight buildings it describes. 

Starting with the Pantheon, Mr Lees-Milne spans sixteen centuries 
of Roman architecture with his carefully chosen examples of buildings, 
all of them still intact. Ruins he eschews, ‘for ruins are apt to display 
prettiness, picturesqueness and romance, qualities which evoke senti- 
ments not concerned with a true judgment of architecture’. Apart from 
being in a fair state of preservation and built by the best architects of 
their day, the quality which all eight buildings share is that of being, 
each in its age, an archetype destined, far beyond its own age and time, 
to influence the whole trend of western civilization. And this not be- 
cause of the originality or inventiveness of their creators but because 
‘there is one trait all these men from the ancient myth Valerius of Ostia 
down to the rococo Salvi had in common, and that was a determination 
to remain traditional. They were steeped in the classical laws of archi- 
tecture, to which they ostensibly adhered.’ 

The examples chosen are: the Pantheon, Santa Constanza, Santa 
Maria in Cosmedin, the Tempietto of Bramante, the Palazzo Massimo 
alle Colonne, Sant’ Andrea al Quirinale, San Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane and the Trevi fountain. We are therefore presented with the 
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Classical; the palaeo-Christian; the Medieval; the Renaissance of 
Bramante and Peruzzi; the Baroque of Bernini and its wilder master 
Borromini; finally the bravura, the flourish of the Rococo. 

It will be seen at once from this list that Mr Lees-Milne’s enthusiasm 
comprehends the whole sweep and continuity of the Stones of Rome. 
Concerned only with the aesthetic appeal of his buildings, he has no 
‘moral’ or ‘functional’ axe to grind, so can thread his way through the 
centuries guided solely by his instinct for beauty and scholarly apprecia- 
tion of form. His method is to take the reader to each building, first 
selecting for him with care the best external viewpoint, then to lead 
him in, carefully expounding on the way the historical and stylistic 
background. Then follows a masterly description of the interior of the 
building and its decoration. Here, sad to say, the illustrations are hope- 
lessly inadequate. For San Carlino we are given nothing but a view into 
the vault and a graceless little plan; for Santa Maria in Cosmedin a 
far-off view of the fagade and a close-up of the episcopal chair! It is 
really too bad, but then it is obviously the intention of the author 
that we should illustrate the book by going to the buildings themselves. 

Mr Lees-Milne is not without foibles. He sees Catholicism as a 
fanatical creed from which Rome has ‘recovered’ ; he speaks of a high 
altar to enshrine the Blessed Sacrament’ in the seventh century; 
gently mocks the medieval mistake of placing the site of St Peter’s 
martyrdom inter duas metas at San Pietro in Montorio, only to misplace 
it himself in the centre of the Piazza of St Peter’s; one suspects a con- 
fusion of a breccia marble with a marble from Brescia! However, these 
and other slips are but specks on a most valuable, friendly and stimu- 
lating book. Although it lacks an index, for the serious student there is 
an excellent bibliography at the end of each chapter. 

FRANCIS BARTLETT 


Roncuamps-VENceE. (Editions du Cerf.) 

Here is a book which it is impossible to review dispassionately: it 
may be a little tenuous, it may be put together a little peremptorily— 
but it is a most valuable record of two masterpieces, two buildings 
which would not have existed were it not for the moral courage and 
the vision of a small group of people. 

The book is moreover something of a memorial to the late Fr 
A.-M. Coutourier, 0.P , for many years the co-editor of the review 
Art Sacré and the most active member of this group. He more than 
anyone else—including the artists, perhaps—is responsible for the 
existence of the two buildings. Over a period of years he managed, 
by dint of constant attrition, to create a climate of. opinion in which 


such pioneering artists as Matisse and le Corbusier (and many others, 
not concerned here directly) were prepared to take the problems of 
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sacred art seriously, while ecclesiastics learned to think of modern art 
as something not wholly alien, but as of a language which they must 
learn to use. 

This book, then, belongs to the category of témoignages rather than 
documents. The several essays are slight and very personal, the photo- 

raphs mostly excellent and pleasantly tentative. Of the two buildings 
Ftee need be said here: the little chapel of the Dominican nuns at 
Vence near Nice devised and decorated by Matisse—‘designed’ seems 
inappropriate somehow—and the pilgrimage church of Notre Dame 
du Haut at Ronchamp, in the Vosges, by le Corbusier have been given 
a great deal of publicity and have provoked much passion. What is 
most interesting in this book therefore is the witness of the artists 
themselves—both unbelievers—about their work: ‘elle est le résultat 
de toute ma vie active’ writes Matisse about his chapel to the bishop 
who consecrated it. ‘Je la considére, malgré toutes ses imperfections 
comme mon chef d’oeuvre.’ 

For some Ronchamps and Vence were the first steps out of impasse, 
and they will find this book heartening and stimulating; the doubtful 
will not, I dare say, be converted by it. But no one can fail to be moved 
by the pictures of Matisse at work: the old master in his wheel chair, 
moving painfully to draw the enormous full-size studies for the decora- 
tions at Vence witha large stick on which a piece of charcoal is mounted: 
modifying some detail, altering a few lines only perhaps. And yet the 
contrast between the panel of the stations of the cross makes a fascin- 
ating study. How different the finished panel is from the first concep- 
tion, how much better understood the devotion than in the first 
sketches! By contrast with Matisse’s slow process of modification, 
le Corbusier’s sketches show the opposite approach—for his first few 
sketches, shown here, prefigure the finished building with few differ- 
ences. Here then are two great artists, two masters, working in the 
service of the Church. These two buildings are a fine beginning. Soon 
perhaps we will have more churches of which we can be equally proud. 


JosepH RYKWERT 


Mr Lywarp’s Answer. By Michael Burn. (Hamish Hamilton; 21s.) 
Mr Lyward’s Answer is a careful and well-written study of the 
methods which he uses to rehabilitate ‘problem boys’ whose psycho- 
logical disabilities have made them into misfits in their school, or their 
home, or in both. The book is obviously a labour of love and of 
conviction. The author was introduced to Mr Lyward and to Finchden 
Manor by an enthusiastic Dr Selwyn. Mr Burn, after his first introduc- 
tion, decided to join the staff and to remain in residence so as to gather 


together the material for this book. 
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Mr Lyward went to Glenalmond, where, in addition to his work as 
sixth form master, he took charge of a house for senior boys. This work 
enabled him to make a special study of many of the special problems of 
the schoolboy, and when he left Glenalmond and started his real life’s 
work at Guildables, a farmhouse in Kent, he came more and more to 
the conclusion that ‘this work here has more than justified me in my 
contention that the boy left to “go to seed” could, with the right help 
at the critical moment, turn into a very useful and happy member of 
society’. 

This quotation from Mr Lyward epitomizes his object which is the 
object of all psychiatric approach to the mental and emotional prob- 
lems of the adult, the pi a and the child. That object being, by 
some means of psychological treatment, to enable the maladjusted 
personality to make happy, successful, and healthy adjustments to the 
realities of life. In many cases the psychological disabilities and malad- 
justments may be caused by mental mechanisms and processes of which 
he or she is quite unaware, and only deep mental analysis, probably 
having to continue over a long period of time, can alleviate he symp- 
toms. Mr Lyward apparently does not attempt any kind of mental 
analysis with the soak em boys in his charge. He relies on the environ- 
mental conditions which he and his staff have created at Finchden 
Manor, to help the boy to realize that he can learn to live with the 
least amount of friction within himself and with those who make up 
the society in which he finds himself. This is done by the stern, for- 
bearing, courteous, light-of-touch attitude of the staff under the 
guidance of the Headmaster. To do this successfully, and one only has 
to read this book to realize how many cases Mr Lyward carries to a 
happy conclusion, he must possess unique gifts of patience and under- 
standing of his ‘patients’. Not only does he teach inhibited, frustrated, 
insecure boys to know themselves, accept themselves, and be them- 
selves, but he apparently manages to persuade the parents to co-oper- 
ate, although many, on visiting Finchden, wonder with deep wonder 
how it is done! 

Anyone who has worked on a Child Guidance Clinic soon realizes 
that in so many cases it is the parents who need the treatment and not 
the child. The child’s emotional problems can be due to lack of securi 
and consistent love in the home, and the parents must co-operate wi 
the psychiatrist if any fundamental improvement is to be achieved. 

Mr Lyward realizes that his methods can apply successfully with 
only certain types of emotionally disturbed boys, and psychiatrists 
would send him selected cases. With those this book shows Mr Lyward 
to be a remarkable man, and that he has the answer to many problems 
which can makea boy a menace to himself and often to his environment. 
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Anyone who wishes to understand these only too frequent malad- 
justments in boys and adolescents can learn a lot from a careful reading 
of this book, but we are not all Mr Lyward, so let us beware of rushing 
in where angels fear to tread! 

RICHARD AMARAL HowDEN 


AND Mysticism. A Symposium. (Blackfriars Publications; 
gs. 6d. 

This beck is the English edition of a number of essays which have 
already appeared in French as a special issue of La Vie Spirituelle. The 
contributors are all well-known experts in this field of study. 

L. Bouyer’s two essays, on Mysterion and Mysticism, demand of the 
reader a technical knowledge of the Greek Fathers and so are more 
likely to appeal to the specialist. A. Plé offers what he calls a sketch on 
Mysticism and Mystery. Special mention must be made of the third 
section of this essay in which the author points to a mutilation of the 
words ‘mysticism’ and ‘mystery’ through a separation nowadays of 
the sign from the reality it signifies and contains. L. Cerfaux, writing on 
St Paul’s Mysticism, takes us back to the primitive meaning of that word 
and raises the problem of the distinction between ontological mysticism 
and mystical experience, the problem with which A. Léonard’s long 
essay, Studies on the Phenomena of Mystical Experience, is concerned in 
terms of objective and subjective mysticism. L. Cerfaux, in line with 
A. Plé, distinguishes the mystic from the Christian. Through grace a 
Christian shares a life that is mystical in the ontological sense but that 
is not to say that he experiences in a mystical way the presence of God 
within him. Both insist, however, that mysticism is the normal de- 
velopment of sanctifying grace. A. Léonard’s study leads to the con- 
clusion that genuine Christian mystical experience is unintelligible 
when isolated from the foundations which sustain it and provide it with 
its starting point, namely, revelation, the sacraments and the Church. 
I. Hislop’s very short essay on The Christian Myth might seem slight by 
comparison, but it would be unfortunate if it were overlooked. In 
terms of the myth the author faces the problem which is engaging the 
attention of modern depth psychologists: how to bring modern man 
into contact with his unconscious and effect a psychological harmony 
of the rational and the non-rational forces in man. The mythological 
imagery of the unconscious is dangerous only when it makes the false 
claim of conceptual analysis today to be exhaustive and total. 

The excellent translation from the French makes this book of essays 
a valuable addition to the literature available in English on the subject 
of mysticism. 

Murpocu Scort, 0.P. 
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Le REGARD D’Orpuét. An Inaugural Lecture. By J. B. Barrére. (Cam- 
bridge University Press; 3s. 6d.) 

No one is required to take notes and pass examinations upon in- 
augural lectures, and the qualities that make a discourse amenable to 
condensation within the notebook of the University student, and to 
storing within his memory, are not expected in this form of oratory. 
They are certainly not present in the lecture with which Professor 
Barrére handselled the recently established Chair of French Literature 
at Cambridge, of which he is the first holder. For one hour he chased 
will-o’-the-wisps under the tolerant gaze of Orpheus, the singer’s head 
now resting upon its shoulders, now borne upon a woman’s lyre. 
‘Fantémes et poésie’ is the subtitle of this diaphanous yet confusing 
entretien, which winds and leaps in and out of its themes like clematis 
on a whitethorn hedge. 

‘Une deuxiéme maniére, une troisiéme incarnation’ murmurs the 
professor discreetly from time to time; and once he allows himself a 
‘donc’ (‘cet anneau pontifical du discours’, as Bremond called it); but 
on the whole the skeleton of his thought is fairly volatilized and the art 
with which he disguises the framework of his edifice is so consummate 
that one is left wondering whether the framework is there at all. ‘Sil’on 
a suivi mon propos...’ he says hopefully—or ironically—some five 
minutes before he sits down. ‘If’, indeed . . . the assumption is rash. It 
takes one deserving of a Good Driving certificate to follow all the turns 
and twists of the allusion-strewn course without ditching or banking. 
Yet the exercise is worth trying. Though the complete film is giddying, 
a ‘still’ taken at any point is rewarding and may prove the starting point 
of fruitful imaginings of one’s own. The virtuosity of the lecturer 
enlivens in the long run the intellect and sensibility of the listener, and 
that, we feel, is what Professor Barrére has intended. 


CUTHBERT GIRDLESTONE 


Tue Hero In Ectipse IN VICTORIAN Fict1on. By Mario Praz. Trans- 
lated by Angus Davidson. (Oxford University Press; 45s.) 

In a book of wide and lively erudition Professor Praz considers the 
relationship of genre painting to the novel, examines ‘the process by 
which Romanticism in England gradually turned bourgeois’, and 
analyses the work of the ‘Victorian prose writers who proclaimed the 
dignity and beauty of humble, everyday things as against the conven- 
tional romantic idea of the heroic’. 

He seeks, with the help of forty illustrations, to establish the link 
between the genre painters and Dickens, Thackeray, Trollope and 
George Eliot not only in their choice of subject (‘everyday lyricism’) 
but in their common anecdotal and moralizing qualities. His assertion, 
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however, that this is a causal relationship is, in spite of liberal docu- 


mentation, unlikely to command widespread agreement. ‘It was the 
development of situations and subjects employed in painting’, he 
writes, ‘. .. which influenced subsequent literary evolution.” However 
true this may be of Hogarth and Fielding, it is plainly unsatisfactory as 
a generalization, emphasized as it is later by the statement that Dutch 
painting ‘initiated democratic art.’ 

Central to his thesis is the word Biedermeier, which he uses as the 
European equivalent of ‘Victorian’. It is “both a style and a conception 
of the world, of a small world of good sense and good manners, 
domestic pleasures and the cult of a gentle, well-groomed nature, sub- 
servience to sane principles, minute love of the concrete, with, from 
time to time, a few flights on the wings of a mild and perhaps slightly 
melancholy dream.’ 

This he finds dominant in the writers of ‘the bourgeois century’ 
where it is seen primarily in their hero figures, characterized by 
bourgeois morality, who have replaced the Byronic homme fatal. But 
the eclipse of the Romantic protagonist, who has never been significant 
in English fiction, does not take us very far. It is true that the nineteenth- 
century heroes are bourgeois (has it ever been doubted?), but at their 
best they are, for the first time, heroes, centres of conflict. Professor 
Praz, in a curiously paradoxical comment on George Eliot, recognizes 
this emergence of the modern hero: ‘Disillusioned observation of life 
as it really was, led to the eclipse of the hero and the disclosure of man’s 
swarming interior world, made up of disparate and contradictory 
things.’ It was in this very revelation that the true fictional hero 
appeared. 

What we seek, however, is not the book which demands assent but 
that which stimulates to reflection and reconsideration. This is the kind 
of work Professor Praz has given us. His starting point is novel, his 
discussion relevant, and consequently he serves us with the mild shock 
we need to dispute; to engage, in Mr Eliot’s phrase, in the common 
pursuit of true judgment. James REED 


NOTICES 


Man oF Fire, by Malachy Gerard Carroll (Mercier Press, 12s. 6d.), 
is a life of Emmanuel d’Alzon, the founder of the Augustinians of the 
Assumption and of the Oblates of the Assumption. The story of his 
early life is well told with its interesting glimpses into his aristocratic 
family background and association with the intellectual movement of 
the eighteen-twenties in France, dominated as that was by the figure 
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of Lammenais. Later, however, the mal history of d’Alzon tends 
to be obscured by the account of the rise of the Oblates. This is a 

ity, since Mr Carroll has shown in the first part of his book that the 
ife of this Founder thoroughly deserves being told for its own sake. 


Tue EstraNcep Face, by Catherine Eastwood (Hollis and Carter, 
16s.), is yet another account of a nun who sought and obtained a 
dispensation from her vows. The chief merit of this book compared 
with others on the same theme is that it is completely lacking in any 
even subconscious tendency to take the ex-Sister’s ‘part’ against the 
Order and convents to which she once belonged. So much is this the 
case, that one suspects that Clare has not been so very well served b 
her biographer who also ry 2a a rather patronizing attitude Ais 
her subject. As is evident from page seventy-six much of Clare’s 
history has been withheld from the author, so that the latter’s failure 
to give a convincing account of this story is not so surprising. 


Tue Popes, by Zsolt Aradi (Macmillan, 25s.), is an absorbing reference 
book. It outlines the history of the papacy, discusses in minute detail 
what happens sede vacante, the arrangements for a successor and his 
coronation. There is also a Who’s Who of the College of Cardinals, 
much useful information about the Vatican and some unusual photo- 


graphs. 


Rites FOR BAPTISM, THE RITE FOR MARRIAGE AND THE NupTIAL Mass, 
Tue Last Rives FOR THE SICK AND DyinG, and Tue RITE For CHRISTIAN 
BurIAL AND THE FuNERAL Mass (The Liturgical Press, 10 cents each), 
are beautifully printed and produced pocket-size booklets for the use 
of the laity on the occasions indicated by the titles, and contain the new 
vernacular ritual approved by the hierarchy of the United States. 
These pamphlets are a remarkable witness to the advance of the 
liturgical movement in North America, and to the leading part played 
in that by the Benedictines of St John’s Abbey of Collegeville, Minne- 


sota, 


The second edition of the Summa Tueotocica brought out by the 
Commissio Piana of the Institute of Medieval Studies at Ottawa has 
now reached the third volume (and the end of the Secunda-Secundae). 
Those who began their study of the text of St Thomas during the 
recent war or in the years that immediately followed, will always speak 
with gratitude and affection of the “Canadian Summa’, since it was at 
that time the only manual edition available. Even today when there 
are rivals in the field, this remains the best, in so far as the Leonine 
text is indicated in special footnotes, and the text itself is printed as 
St Thomas wrote it and without any irritating system of underlinings 
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to indicate what a modern editor thinks are the chief points in each 
article. Occasion has been taken in this second edition of revising the 
text and notes, and of ooneneing the binding which retains, how- 
ever, its familiar elegant dark-blue appearance. 


Mystiéres ET ACTION Jociste. (Tome I: Advent—Epiph- 
anie. Tome II: Paques—Pentecéte), by M. Bouchet, M.-J. Mossand, 
G. Quinet, and M. Zinty (Les Editions Ouvriéres, 510 fr. each volume), 
might well be described as the Acts of the Apostles as lived by young 
members of the J.O.C. They recount examples of the living witness 
of a missionary Church in the world of work relating it to the liturgical 
seasons. An unusual formula which is employed with great success 


by allowing the young apostles to speak for themselves. 


Des Pritres Pour LA JEUNESSE OuvriireE, by René Guerre and 
Maurice Zinty (Les Editions Ouvriéres, 270 fe}, is written by two 
Jociste chaplains for the benefit of all priests who are concerned with the 
care of souls. They describe a spirit and means of evangelization that 
has been tried and found to be successful, and stress the importance of 
the priest’s work as an educator. The framework of the book is that 
of the normal Jociste enquiry: See, Judge, Act. After describing the 

light of many young workers, ‘harried and abject, like sheep that 
ie no shepherd’, they go on to consider the necessity of bringing 
Christ to them and conclude with a discussion of the role of the 
Y.C.W. Chaplain. Also from the Editions Ouvriéres, come a series 
of Pritres Marrares (345 fr.) by Joseph Spicht, and QuaND LEs 
Ovveriers Priznt (480 fr.), by Paul Barrau, a very useful little book, 
half-documentary, half-advisory, on the prayer life of French laymen. 


Father Michael Day, to whom we are already indebted for a recent 
version of the autobiography of St Thérése of Lisieux, has now given us 
an excellent translation, in the Orchard Series, of the INTRODUCTION 
_ TO THE Devout Lire (Burns, Oates, 12s. 6d.). It is remarkable how none 
of the inimitable charm of style of St Francis de Sales is lost in this 
brisk and workmanlike contemporary English dress, and it is to be 
hoped that by means of it this sane and paw} spiritual classic will 
find many new readers. 


Henry Suso is one of the most attractive of the early Dominicans, and 
in her translation of his Letters (Blackfriars Publications, 4s.), Miss 
Kathleen Goldmann allows the full impact of this tremendous and 
irresistible personality to reach us in all its freshness and charm. These 
vivid little letters to nuns range far and wide, but for all the depth of 
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spiritual doctrine they contain, their author never loses the preacher’s 
eye for the details of everyday life. Even a puppy playing‘in the cloister 
of the prio rage 46) is snapped up by Blessed Henry to serve as an 

i vf ing variation on the familiar ‘spiritual door-mat’ theme. 


Tue Last Week (Blackfriars Publications, 4s. 6d.) consists of a series 
of meditations for Holy Week. The author, a Dominican Tertiary, 
especially had in mind those unable for some reason or other to follow 
the full liturgy of Holy Week; but clearly this little book will also be 
of use hendeen the year for meditations on the Passion. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE Lire OF Our Lorp, by J. Nouet, s.j. (Browne 
and Nolan, 18s.), THINK AND Pray, by Joseph McSorley (Longmans, 
gs. 6d.), MEDITATIONS OF A Beuiever, by Marcel Légaut (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 15s.), and PRAYING OUR Prayers, by H. P. C. Lyons, 
s.J. (Longmans, 6s. 6d.), are four aids to prayer which display an 
interesting variety of form. P. Nouet’s meditations for every day in the 
year were an extremely popular and typical product of the nineteenth 
century. The present edition is a revision and abridgment of the 
original two volumes in an attempt ‘to meet the needs of the present 
generation’, but retains the standard three-point hortatory form of the 
original. This book remains mainly a preparation for prayer and rarely 
crosses the threshold into prayer itself. The other three authors venture 
further into the interior. M. Légaut is a layman who once held the 
chair of Mechanics at the University of Rennes, but has now retired 
to live a solitary life in a pastoral setting. His meditations are concerned 
with themes from the Gospel and are written in a remarkably intimate 
style which frequently breaks out into the actual language of prayer. 
In Fr McSorley’s book, a reprint of an original American edition of 
1936, the preparatory ‘meditation’ form disappears altogether, and 
we have a series of personal prayers on certain major mysteries of the 
Faith. Fr Lyon’s book, too, consists of a series of prayers based on the 
Pater, Ave, Salve Regina and the Anima Christi, but it is he who of all 
our four writers best conveys the spirit of prayer itself, and does so 
with an astonishing economy and simplicity of language. 


Your Passport To Heaven, by Wilfrid Diamond (The World’s 
Work, 7s. 6d.), an American layman, tells in a conversational way how 
sanctity is within the grasp of Everyman by means of his staple religious 
diet of daily prayer and the Mass. Bishop Wand’s SevEN STEPS TO” 
Heaven (Longmans, paper 3s., cased 5s.) is a succinct account of the 
traditional doctrine of spiritual development; while Mgr Vernon 
Johnson’s Sprrrruat CuitpHoop (Sheed and Ward, 6s.) is a cheap 
reprint of a book, first published three years ago, which contains the 
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ripened fruit of its author’s long meditation on the doctrine and 
significance of St Thérése of Lisieux. His HEART IN OUR Work (Browne 
and Nolan) is a selection made by Francoise L. Filas, s.j., of somewhat 
short studies from Alter Christus, a periodical published between 1937 
and 1950 as the American quarterly bulletin of the League of Sacer- 
dotal Sanctity. Listen, Sister, by John Moffat, s.j. (Mercier Press, 
10s. 6d.), consists of a series of thoughts for nuns which go slightly 
deeper than the dreadful smartness Fike title would suggest. 


Pére F. D. Joret, 0.P., has for long been known in English only for his 
excellent account written for Tertiaries of the Dominican way of life. 
But his remarkable power of conveying deep theological and spiritual 
truths to the layman was also manifested in several other books well- 
known in France. In AN INTRODUCTION TO CONTEMPLATIVE MEDITA- 
TION (3s. 6d.) and THe EucHARIST AND THE CONFESSIONAL (12s. 6d.), 
Blackfriars Publications have made two further examples of his work 
available for English readers. The book on the two recurrent sacra- 
ments of our ordinary Christian life deals mainly with their reception 
and their fruits, but is prefaced by some useful and illuminating pages 
on the general theology of the sacraments. The other book is a much 
smaller work on recollection, based on the teaching of the first few 

tions of the Prima Pars, and shows with great skill how the funda- 
mental theological truths about God and his presence in us can feed 
our prayer life. 


It is difficult to believe that we in this country managed to exist without 
Penguin Books for so long, when we begin to consider how deeply 
indebted to them English readers now are. THE ORIGIN OF THE EARTH 
(2s. 6d.) is another example of an authoritative work, already successful 
in a more expensive edition, and now available to Everyman for less 
than the price of twenty cigarettes. The author is Professor of Astron- 
omy at Glasgow University, and combines learning and readability 
in this survey of the present state of knowledge about the nature of 
our planet. And Tacitus oN ImpErtAL Rome (5s.) is a notable addition 
to the Penguin Classics. This brilliant new translation of that fascinating 
and trenchant classic, the Annals, is made by Professor Michael Grant. 
The book also contains, apart from an introduction by the translator, 
a notably full and useful section of auxiliary material including a list 

of technical terms and ten maps. 


